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peril of the post-war situation, girding now against "agitation," now against taxation of war profits, and contriving to use Government to keep up prices.
The perils are imminent and growing. Can the great basic principles of democracy and self-determination, which are being invoked as peace-makers in the larger area of international relations, bring no healing influence upon this internecine strife? Is it impossible that these suspicions and conflicting interests should "get together" and establish instruments of concerted counsels and government for industry? If the Whitley Councils are not perfect instruments for self-government in such trades as engineering, could they not be taken as foundations of a better order within the trade and the workshop? Is not Mr. Clynes's bolder proposal of an Industrial Parliament, to which large issues of labor and other economic policy might be entrusted for discussion and even legislation by trade representatives, worthy of early and close consideration? For the root of the trouble is that men turn to selfish, shortsighted, and forceful methods because they see no obviously just and reasonable way of redressing real grievances or attaining what seem fair demands. No deus ex machina, no compulsory arbitration by Board of Trade officials, can impose industrial peace upon the warring elements. We do indeed favor a large intervention of Government in the industrial order. We think, for example, that the time has come to fix an eight hours' day as the normal standard of work. And we believe also in a real experiment in representative government, such as we understand Mr. Clynes to propose. To such a body the conflicting claims, not only of Capital and Labor in the several trades, but of the several trades in their "pulls" upon the national dividend of wealth, leisure and other economic goods, can be referred. It might sanction industrial regulations for all matters in which there is a real community of interests, and initiate the new era of social peace without which no League of Nations can do more than shift the areas and change the methods of human conflict. Co-ordination is perhaps not a particularly attractive term. But it marks a first essential to any real solution of these tangled problems. So long as each department of Government, each trade and each business interest, finds in the assertion of its own separate "will to power" the only way of getting what it wants, the nation will flounder on in.a deepening morass of economic trouble.